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place in the great council and take kis share in trM work
of legislation and government. Such parliaments are
known as Primary Assemblies ; and with suda parlia-
ments the population of such a city as that of Liverpool
became an unmanageable multitude. In the opinion of
Aristotle ten myriads were as much in excess, as ten men
were in defect, of the numbers needed for the fit constitu-
tion of a city; and as it was impossible for Greeks to con-
ceive that a body of men might give their votes through
a common representative, it followed that those who had
no place in the primary assembly had no political rights,
and were as much aliens, though they might not be
foreigners, as the savage who wandered with his wife and
children over the Scythian deserts.

But in spite of this exclusiveness and isolation between
city and city, a certain feeling of kinship had sprung up
National before the dawn of contemporary history
tk^of dil5" between the tribes which were in the hatyt of
Greeks.          calling themselves Greeks, or rather Hellenes;

and in the customs and usages which distinguished them
from other tribes we have characteristics which may
broadly be regarded as national. The most powerful of
the bonds which thus linked them together was probably
that of language. It is quite possible that the religion of
any given tribe might bear the closest resemblance to
that of the Hellenes; but if the former worshipped the same
gods under different names, it is certain that the Greeks
would fail to see and would refuse to admit the likeness,
Educated travellers like the historian IJerodotos might
feel interested in the stories of Egyptian priests who
assured him that the Greek name Athene for the dawn-
goddess was but their Neith read backwards; but by his
countrymen generally such statements would be received
with a dull incredulity. If neither the names nor the
language in which they occurred were intelligible to them,